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world. Such investigation has thrown welcome light on obscure features of 
the imaginative literature and the art of Greece, and has contributed valuable 
data to anthropological science; but a book like Mr. Bevan's Stoics and 
Sceptics shows that there is still room for study and exposition of the mature 
speculation of the Greeks on the origin and destiny of the world and on the 
appropriate direction of human conduct. The theories which Mr. Bevan 
discusses arose in an age whose complexity resembles that of modern times more 
than any other period of antiquity; its doubts and difficulties were not unlike 
our own. Mr. Bevan explains and criticizes the Stoic and Sceptic doctrines 
with an appreciation of historical conditions and a freshness and incisiveness 
of style which we have learned to expect in English work. 

The first of the four lectures presents vividly the personality of Zeno, the 
founder of the Stoic school, a teacher of Semitic origin who made the forms of 
Greek logic the vehicle for something of the earnestness and vehemence of an 
eastern prophet. The main motive of Stoicism was practical: the provision 
of some deliverance from the dominion of fear and desire over the individual 
life. But the Stoic rule required justification in a theory of the universe, and 
this in turn demanded a theory of knowledge. The strength and weakness of 
Stoic epistemology and metaphysics are discussed in the second lecture, 
together with the ingenious doctrine by which the conduct of the Stoic wise 
man was governed. The third lecture is devoted to the modification which 
the teaching of Zeno and Chrysippus underwent at the hands of Posidonius 
and other eclectic philosophers at the end of the Hellenistic period; the fusion 
of Stoicism with mystical doctrine, derived mainly from Platonic and Pytha- 
gorean sources. The Sceptic criticism of the dogmatic theories of which 
Stoicism was the most important in late Greek and Roman times is discussed 
in the last lecture. The logical flaws of any system of dogma were easily 
pointed out by the Sceptics. But whatever might be its speculative value, 
Sceptic philosophy was practically a failure, because of its entirely negative 
character. It contained no guidance for action in a world where action is 
continually demanded, and for this reason its opposition to Christianity proved 
hopelessly ineffective. 

Mr. Bevan's book is unusually free from technicalities and will attract 
many readers who are repelled by some of the more formal treatises on Greek 
philosophy. 

Sidney N. Deane 

Smith College 



Collected Studies in Greek and Latin Scholarship. By A. W. 

Verralx. Edited by M. A. Bayfield and J. D. Duff. 

Cambridge University Press, 1913. Pp. vi+376. 
The late Mr. Verrall was certainly not without honor in his own country; 
the present volume is one of many indications of the esteem in which he was 
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held by his friends and pupils. Others who did not come into contact with 
his brilliant and engaging personality are perhaps less competent to pass upon 
the merits of his contributions to classical scholarship. This collection of his 
minor papers includes about twenty short articles already published, and five 
papers (though the editors in the preface promise six) hitherto unpublished. 
Of the former only the essay on Tyrtaeus which opens the volume seems to us 
at all important; it illustrates Mr. Verrall's fresh, keen, stimulating rehandling 
of old material; his skeptical attitude toward data on the lives of authors in 
the early periods of Greek literature has become rather general since the essay 
was written. 

The new papers deal with a lost word in Homer (5wucros, "unbroken"), 
a metrical jest in Catullus (xiv. 22), a vexed passage in Horace (Cam. i. 6. 
17-18), the story of Orpheus and Eurydice in Vergil's fourth Georgic, and the 
apparent confusion of Philippi and Pharsalia. His study of Horace, Carm. 
i. 6 is characteristic: by the interpreter's magic power the proelia virginum 
become proelia nuptarum, the "pared nails" an important part of the marriage 
ritual, and ultimately we have Horace asserting that convivia (Mr. Verrall 
prefers convicia) and proelia Veneris are the typical themes of the poet of love. 
Pertinent as the parallel in Propertius ii. 1. 45 seems to be, the reader is left 
somewhat dazzled by the author's cleverness and ingenuity but quite uncon- 
vinced of the sanity and inevitablity of his conclusions; and this, in general, 
is the impression Mr. Verrall makes throughout the volume. 

H. W. P. 

History of Psychology. A Sketch and an Interpretation. By James 

Mark Baldwin. New York and London: Putnams, 1913. 2 vols. 

Pp. x+168 and v+214. $1.50. 

This work appears as one of a series of brief handbooks entitled, "A 
History of the Sciences." Coming from the pen of so eminent a savant, this 
history of psychology commands attention, not only from specialists in the 
field, but also from those who make psychology a irdpepyov. To the uses of 
the latter group of students the book is almost perfectly adapted, since it 
gives in concise form and, we may feel certain, with accurate selection all 
necessary desiderata. 

As the author states in the preface, the work is a sketch, and as such it 
should be regarded. Possibly for this reason and the frank statement of this 
fact, the volumes are the more useful to the general reader and less specializing 
student. On the other hand, Dr. Baldwin can seek covert in the admission 
if the more expert critics whose judgment he courts should indicate errors or 
challenge authorities. 

The chief sources of the work are: Dessoir, Abriss einer Geschichle der 
Psychologie; Harms, Die Philosophic in ihrer Geschichle, I. Psychologie; and 
the author's own important contributions of recent years. In the list of 
"secondary sources" — the "primary sources" are the treatises of the psycholo- 



